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Max Stimer tend Friedrich Nietzsche, Erscheinungen des mo- 
dernen Geistes, und das Wesen des Menschen. Von Robert Schell- 
wien. Leipzig, C. E. M. Pfeffer, 1892. — pp. 117. 

The author's fundamental assumption is that modern thought is essen- 
tially individualistic. The first two chapters of the book are on Max 
Stirner and on Friedrich Nietzsche respectively, two notable expo- 
nents of absolute individualism, whose views are presented as being the 
best, because the most consequent, examples of this individualistic 
tendency, which the author finds so alarmingly prevalent. The chapter 
on Stirner is wholly expository; that on Nietzsche, critical as well. 
Nietzsche is commended for holding that Darwinism is through and 
through individualistic (p. 34), that it is incompatible with Natur- 
gesetzlichkeit, and for rejecting the latter on adopting the former. 
Darwinism, says the author (p. 35), lets things become what they are 
not, and supposes that by means of a merely external causality new 
species arise. The new development constantly begins from a purely 
individual point of departure. Space forbids criticism on this point ; 
but it seems to me that the author's contention that Darwinism is incom- 
patible with ' laws of nature,' as ordinarily understood, is decidedly 
weak, and that it hardly indicates a competent knowledge of recent 
biological theory. Of the views of Stirner and Nietzsche, it is enough 
to say that they alike tend to nihilism, and that they are presented here 
mainly as a warning against the dangerous tendency of the principle of 
individualism, though the author believes that both philosophers are 
quite right in maintaining that the words ' state,' ' people,' etc., as often 
used, stand for nothing but personified abstractions. 

The longest, perhaps the most important, and certainly the most 
obscure chapter in the book is that which comes next, the one on 
"Truth." In the first part of the chapter (p. 47), the author states 
most emphatically that being and knowledge are the same. The start- 
ing-point cannot be assumed as outside knowledge or before knowledge. 
But we are speedily told (p. 55) that unconsciousness and consciousness 
are two distinct functions of mine. As unconscious, I am an individual 
among individuals; as conscious, I am subject and object in one. 
Knowledge, again (p. 56), is constantly arising from that which was not 
knowledge. But knowledge and volition are the same (p. 64), only 
regarded from different sides, and thus is solved the " Weltknoten " which 
Schopenhauer called " unerkl'drlich" and "das Wunder Kariiox^v," 
namely, the identity of the knowing and the willing subject. It is 
more than difficult to see how the author has proved this. He seems 
rather to make will, as distinct from cognition, antecedent to the latter 
and the cause of it. 
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The book closes with a chapter on " Ethics " and one on " Law." 
The fundamental thought here is that our views in each sphere suffer 
from the prevalent dualism, for which, it is claimed, Christianity is 
largely responsible. If man recognized himself as both subject and 
object, if he knew that there was really nothing external to him as con- 
scious, morality would cease to be regarded as a thing imposed by 
external authority, whether human or divine ; it would be recognized, 
not as the abridgment of freedom, but as its realization. A unitary life 
of Hellenic, more than Hellenic, freedom and beauty will first begin for 
man, when he shall have attained a knowledge of his own nature. This 
is the part of the book which is least original, and also that which is least 
calculated to excite opposition, though of course only those will sympa- 
thize with the views expressed whose ethics are founded upon absolute 
idealism, and even of this class there are many who will vigorously deny 
that Christianity is hopelessly dualistic in the sense that the author 

claims. „ 

Ernest Albee. 

Early Greek Philosophy. By John Burnet, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. London and Edinburgh, Adam & Charles 
Black, 1892. — pp. viii, 378. 

The results of philological and historical studies in pre-Sokratic phi- 
losophy during the last twenty years have been carefully brought together 
by Burnet, and presented to English readers in a form that leaves little 
to be desired. These studies have appeared in the philological and 
philosophical journals, dissertations, proceedings of societies, editions, 
etc., etc., and the collection and editing of them represents a great deal 
of painstaking work. But this is not all. Burnet has done students of 
the history of philosophy invaluable service by his suggestions and exposi- 
tions, and there is not a chapter in his book which is not light-giving and 
fresh in treatment. Almost simultaneously (a little earlier) with Bur- 
net's book the fifth edition (Erster Theil, erste Halfte) of Zeller's 
Philosophic der Griechen appeared. This also takes note of the prog- 
ress made in investigation during the fifteen years since the fourth 
edition. The views of this revered Nestor in the history of philosophy 
do not, however, detract from our interest in the English publication. 
It is interesting to get the views of a member of a younger generation 
of scholars, the more so when he comes from a different nation from the 
Berlin savant. Burnet is quite independent in his treatment of the 
period, and we find him all the while going counter to Zeller, though 
not always happily. In fact, he seems frequently to join issue with the 
younger investigators against Zeller, where the weight of evidence is 
overwhelmingly with the senior. 



